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THE SITUATION 


Industrial conditions in this district from the 
viewpoint of representative dealers in raw ma- 
terials, manufacturers and wholesale and retail 
merchants have apparently undergone no marked 
change since our review of a month ago, —a 
fact, however, which is of itself not without sig- 
nificance. That is to say, while the evidences 
of deflation, which were so numerous. and pro- 
nounced in February and which were inter- 
preted then as a forerunner of ultimate declines 
in commodity prices, are not so conspicuous 
in the surface indications of March — partly 
because of the up-swing in the stock market 
and the improvement in foreign exchange with 
resulting continuance of optimism — nothing 
has occurred to indicate that the influences 
referred to have ceased to operate nor that they 
will not become more potent with the passage 
of time. 

In this connection no single factor is likely 
to be of greater importance than the backing up 
on this side of the Atlantic of American goods 
manufactured for export — of which cancella- 
tions of foreign orders furnish concrete evidence 
—plus increasing imports, not only from Europe 
as the war stricken areas recover their capacity 
for production, but from the Orient, where in- 
dustrial enterprise is more and more, and with 
remarkable facility, adapting its output to the 
requirements of our western civilization. It is 
the operation of economic forces such as these 
which, whenever we undertake to discuss con- 
ditions and the trend of prices, must be taken 
into account and their influence appraised, 
quite as much as the ordinary and more con- 
spicuous every-day factors of business. With 
respect to the latter it may be said that no ap- 
preciable downward turn in retail prices is as 
yet generally noticeable in this district, and 
merchants in some cases are asking and receiv- 
ing guaranties against declines taking place be- 
fore midsummer, and there is indeed some pro- 
fessed expectation that prices in certain lines 
for fall goods now in process of manufacture for 
summer delivery, will exceed those of last autumn; 


nevertheless manufacturers with few exceptions 
assert the belief that the price level now being 
established will represent the maximum, an ex- 
tended peak, so to speak, with no sudden de- 
cline and with business maintaining for some 
time to come substantially the same degree of 
activity as at-present. 

That the drop in prices, which is admittedly 
inevitable, will set in before another winter sea- 
son and that it will become only gradually per- 
ceptible, rather than that it is to be indefinitely 
postponed on the one hand, or on the other come 
about suddenly with upsetting consequences, 
is the view still generally taken by the most 
thoughtful business men of this district, and they 
are making their commitments accordingly. 
That is to say, the policy of retail merchants, 
which we noted last month as beginning to be 
clearly noticeable, of placing orders ahead with 
caution and refusing to do so altogether in some 
cases where higher prices have been demanded 
by jobbers or manufacturers, shows no signs of 
abatement; in short, such merchants are satis- 
fied with the prospects of continuing good busi- 
ness in the months immediately ahead, letting 
the more distant future take care of itself and 
refusing to be alarmed by any prospective in- 
ability, by virtue of delayed orders, to secure 
sufficient stocks for the legitimate requirements 
of trade next autumn and winter. 

The attitude of merchants is typically man- 
ifested by such expressions as “We do not an- 
ticipate trouble in getting fairly prompt de- 
liveries in most lines if willing to pay prices 
asked;”’ “manufacturers of ready-to-wear goods, 
we believe, are anxious for orders and are ship- 
ping early. Jobbers and manufacturers of 
yardage goods, hosiery, etc., we do not always 
believe, when they say it is doubtful about fill- 
ing orders—we believe they can;’’ “many lines 
of staple cotton goods are certainly well sold up, 
but a little advance planning has served to 
supply us amply. Woolens and silks, though 
very high, seem plentiful enough.” Whatever 
may be said on the other side of the question 
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by the manufacturer or jobber, the temper of 
the retailer as thus illustrated is significant, and 
indicative of a marked change from that of five 
or six months ago when he was willing to pay 
almost any price for goods which he was con- 
fident he could pass on at a good profit to the 
public with scarcely a whimper from the latter. 

The severity of the winter weather, unequalled 
for practically a generation in this section, and 
the natural and usual dullness between sea- 
sons at this time of year, undoubtedly account 
for a certain amount of the slowing down 
in retail activity recently noticeable from the 
conditions which prevailed during the latter 
part of 1919; but the fact that some stores 
insist that the public continues to buy as 
freely as formerly, while others report that 
customers are curtailing purchases to an in- 
creasing degree on account of high prices, 
would indicate that the factors of weather and 
seasonable requirements are not the only in- 
fluences at work in the situation, —in other 
words that where lessened activity is noticeable, 
some portion of it at least is fairly attributable 
to increasing discrimination on the part of the 
public and unwillingness to continue long to pay 
current prices. The real test of the actual state 
of mind of the people will, of course, come in the 
next two or three months when the consumer 
makes his spring and summer purchases, and 
merchants will watch very closely to note the 
extent to which the public will either forego the 
buying of goods which can be obtained only in 
the high-priced grades, or will be more readily 
satisfied than in the recent past with cheaper 
goods if given an opportunity to make a choice. 
Should there be shown any pronounced dis- 
position to do this, it might have an important 


effect on the retail prices of fall goods now being 
scheduled for offering at substantial advances 
over last year’s prices; if, however, the tendency 
on the part of the public which has been ob- 
served during the past two months by many 
merchants, to make purchases with greater dis- 
crimination and to balk at prevailing prices, 
should lapse or show no signs of becoming appre- 
ciably widespread, no marked effect on next 
autumn’s values need be looked for. 

But these symptoms that the era of indis- 
criminate and extravagant purchasing by a pub- 
lic made newly prosperous by large profits and 
wages is coming to an end, are, as above inti- 
mated, not to be interpreted as presaging any 
weakening of the general business structure or 
of financial depression. On the contrary the 
sooner the public is through with the reaction 
of extravagant buying which not unnaturally 
followed the period of war sacrifice and economy, 
and begins to make its expenditures, not par- 
simoniously, but with thrifty discrimination, the 
sooner may we look forward to solving the prob- 
lems of post-war readjustment in orderly fashion, 
industry be released from the strain of abnormal 
conditions and the country settle down to a 
healthy development of its resources and the 
creation of a surplus for foreign trade. Liquida- 
tion of speculative accounts has been pretty 
well accomplished and to the extent that the 
process has not yet been completed in the com- 
mercial field its orderly continuance must be 
promoted, but promoted, if the credit structure 
is to be assured a safe and permanent foundation, 
in such a manner as not to hamper the legiti- 
mate operation and expansion of commerce and 
industry. 





— The improvement in weather con- 
, cas a : 
Market ditions, w ith the freeing of transporta- 
tion, has eased the pressure on the 
local money market, evidenced more by the im- 
proved condition of the percentages of reserve 
in the Reserve Bank than in the actual pre- 
vailing money rates. 

The pressure on the large Boston banks for 
loans in connection with foreign trade and for 
carrying raw material, while somewhat less, is 
still heavy. Boston banks are also having 
heavy demands from depositors accustomed to 
sell their paper through note brokers, these cus- 
tomers preferring to borrow of their Boston 
banks where balances have been carried war- 
ranting loans at 6%, rather than in the open 
market through brokers at 614 to 7%. 

The month opened with the reserve percentage 
of this bank at 52.5%, a percentage which would 


have been maintained, and in fact increased, 
except for rediscounts made for other Federal 
Reserve Banks during the month. 

With the heavy tax payments due on March 
15, there was expected to be considerable pres- 
sure on the bank for rediscounts, but although 
tax receipts in the district amounted to over 
$100,000,000, this period was passed without 
any disturbance to the local money market. 

On March 15 there fell due in this district and 
were paid Treasury Tax certificates of $37,000,000, 
and on the same date Treasury Certificates of 
Indebtedness, yielding 434%, maturing March 
15, 1921, were put on sale by the Treasury De- 
partment, no amount of issue being specified. 

Money rates continue much the same as the 
previous month. Banks are charging their 
customers from 6 to 7%. Outside paper offered 
by brokers at 614% to 7%. Brokers street 
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loans 8%. Town notes maturing in November 
5.47% to 6%. Bankers’ acceptances in the 
open market 6 to 638%. 


Labor Labor is generally stable but the 

short period for which trades union 
agreements are made in these changing times in 
some of the principal industries, such as textile 
and shoe manufacturing, keeps the manufacturers 
in a condition of more or less constant unrest 
and there is apprehension that with the expira- 
tion of present contracts in the spring, renewed 
demands for further increases in wages will be 
made, resistance to which may affect produc- 
tion. In the textile industries there have been 
strikes, still unsettled, involving some 2300 
doffers in Fall River, tooo silk workers in New 
Bedford, 350 weavers in Springfield; 800 long- 
shoremen went out in Boston in sympathy with 
the New York strikers, and 400 tailors in Boston 
struck against employers who refused to grant 
the 30 per cent. increase in wages March 15 
which was generally allowed in the trade. With 
these exceptions there have been no important 
strikes in any of the basic industries since the 
first of the year and while reports of ‘“‘slacking”’ 
and inefficiency continue to be heard, complaints 
of this character are not nearly so general as was 
the case a few months since and numerous em- 
ployees frankly state that labor is on the whole 
growing more productive, not only with respect 
to gross output but on the basis of individual 
units. 

The employment offices report a steady de- 
mand for clerical positions in the cities which 
there is little difficulty in filling, but there is a 
shortage in the supply of able-bodied laborers 
for both inside and outside work, applicants 
who throng these offices being of the class who 
are looking for indoor work requiring little ex- 
ertion, or factory jobs paying high wages. Really 
first-class skilled labor for the mechanical in- 
dustries is scarce, and while some employers have 
found little difficulty in procuring this class of 
help, they have obtained it not by putting un- 
employed persons to work, but by outbidding 
competitors in the wage field. Practically all 
employers realize that domestic help of all kinds 
is both scarce and expensive, but when the supply 
of girls and women needed in productive in- 
dustries is from twenty to fifty per cent. short, 
a serious situation is suggested. As spring comes 
will the seasonal shifting between different kinds 
of employment make conditions better or worse? 
How much will immigration with the new lit- 
teracy test help the problem? No one seems 
to be wise enough to be able to forecast any- 
thing very accurately just now. 


‘ Retail trade conditions as reported 
Retail Trade | this bank for the month of Feb- 
ruary, (see table on p. 7), by 15 representative de- 
partment stores (an increase of four in the total 
number of reporting stores over the number 
reporting for January), of which seven are Bos- 
ton establishments and eight are in other New 
England cities, namely Providence, Portland, 
Brockton, Lowell, Pittsfield, Springfield and 
Worcester, show an increase in the amount of 
net sales during the month of 18.3 per cent., 
and for the months of January and February 
combined, of 32.4 per cent. over the same period 
last year, while the stocks on hand at the close 
of February were approximately 38 per cent. 
more than at the close of February, 1919. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that this 
measurement is in terms of dollars and there- 
fore does not afford accurate information re- 
specting actual quantities of goods sold and on 
hand, because of increasing prices during the 
year, so that as an index of consumption and 
increasing production its significance must ob- 
viously, to some extent at least, be discounted. 

Nevertheless it is improbable that the average 
range of prices has increased during the year to 
the full extent represented by these figures, and 
the deduction accordingly seems justified that 
the increase in sales has not been as great quan- 
titatively as similar figures in normal times of 
greater stability of prices would have indicated 
—and hence that the purchasing disposition 
of the public has slowed down somewhat during 
the year; and similarly it may be said that the 
increase in stocks does not represent exclusively 
mere increase in values, but in some cases at 
least indicates an increase in actual quantities on 
hand, reflecting a healthy progress in the res- 
toration of production to its normal peace time 
status. While this conclusion is not susceptible 
of exact statistical demonstration at this time, 
it is based upon the opinion of merchandise ex- 
perts in certain of the larger retail establish- 
ments. 

Department and other large retail stores, 
with certain exceptions, continue to note on the 
whole improvement in the matter of deliveries, 
and where this is not the case the fact is gen- 
erally attributed to freight embargoes and other 
traffic conditions due chiefly to weather condi- 
tions or of shortage of help on account of ill- 
ness, rather than to under-production, though 
there is still, of course, an actual shortage of 
merchandise in some lines. Retailers generally 
report that they are fully as well stocked for the 
demands of current trade as during normal times 
in the past, —one large retail clothing estab- 
lishment having on hand a stock 4o per cent. 
larger than at this time last year, —a condi- 
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tion due no doubt in part to requirements being 
anticipated in advance as well as to more prompt 
deliveries, and a healthy indication that produc- 
tion in some lines at least, is gradually and stead- 
ily catching up with consumption. 

Meantime, while some stores report no ap- 
preciable diminution of buying by the public at 
the high price levels which have prevailed for 
nearly a year, the testimony on this point is far 
from showing the unanimity which prevailed 
during the autumn of last year and through the 
Christmas season, and the extraordinary stories 
of individual extravagant purchases which were 
so commonly cited a few months ago as evidence 
of the “orgy of spending,” are no longer current. 
One prominent retail shoe store reports the 
largest business in its history during a recent 
“mark down” sale which continued for several 
weeks, and attributes the fact to “the desire on 
the part of the public to take advantage of all 
possible savings,” —a condition very different 
from that of last fall when numerous instances 
were cited by dealers of the impossibility of 
moving goods except by deliberately tagging 
them with inflated prices, so obsessed was a 
large section of the public at that time with the 
notion that high prices indicated per se an ex- 
ceptional quality which it was willing to pay 
for. Severe weather and difficulties of travel 
in the large cities caused a slowing down in re- 
tail trade and have cut off suburban and country 
trade in some localities for days at a time during 
the past month; nevertheless numerous mer- 
chants among our correspondents report that 
business has not been affected by these causes 
as much as was to have been expected and the 
losses in some lines have been offset by the 
brisk trade in overshoes, and other heavy footwear. 
The expansion in charge accounts which began 
to be noticed some months ago continues, but 
the consensus of opinion among merchants ap- 
pears to be that it has not been out of propor- 
tion to the increase in cash sales nor that any 
undue risks have been taken on this account. 
Collections generally are good. 


Food Stuffs 1 one line of provisions, namely 

canned goods, merchandise 
brokers state there has been a steady decline 
from the peak of high prices reached last fall 
and it is believed they will be still lower; if so, 
this will not be due to expected large crops or 
easier growing conditions because farm labor 
is still scarce, but to the plentiful supply held 
by dealers and to speculation followed by re- 
pudiation of contracts, the demands of consum- 
ers having suffered a marked falling off. This 
may partly be due to stocks laid in by house- 
holders when the government was getting into 


the market and threatening to create a scarcity 
in the civilian supply, to the subsequent re-sale 
of government stocks following the armistice, 
and to the weariness of the people with this kind 
of food and the desire to substitute fresh meats 
and vegetables for the canned varieties. For 
example, there is almost no demand for beans, 
of which there is an over supply and prices are 
back to the 1915 level; the demand for salmon 
is light with prices lower; string beans are al- 
most a drug on the market, some canners carry- 
ing over their pack from the year before last; 
prunes are considerably lower than their high 
point of last fall. These statements relate, of 
course, to conditions in the wholesale trade and 
have not yet been materially reflected in prices 
to the consumer. Raisins, however, are scarce 
and high, resales between dealers resulting in 
prices to cents above the producers’ figure and 
speculation being promoted by the extent to 
which Italians are using them in the manufac- 
ture of home-made wines. 


West aad Wool d -alers have very small 
Woolen Goods ‘t0cks of high or medium 

grades, but many have an 
over-supply of low grades for which there is 
practically no call as the purchasing public is 
alleged to be still demanding the best; how far 
this claim is based upon actual facts in view of 
the difficulty encountered by that portion of the 
public which would be willing to purchase cheaper 
grades of goods if it could secure them, may be 
doubted, but mills and jobbers are apparently 
unwilling to run the risk of testing out the point 
on a scale sufficient to create a market for the 
lower grades of wool, lest cutters refuse to handle 
the goods. Business in this line at present is 
dull and the future is a matter of considerable 
anxiety. Some dealers have taken considerable 
losses but this has not been serious enough to 
cause failures as they all made considerable 
money the past three years. Mills quite gen- 
erally report a slackening of demand, partly no 
doubt due to usual seasonal conditions and part- 
ly to the weather. Deliveries are as good as 
could be expected under difficulties of transporta- 
tion, delays not ordinarily being due to lack of 
production. 

The consumption of virgin wool for January, 
191g, Was 65,100,000 pounds; December, 1919, 
64,000,000 pounds; January, 1920, 72,700,000 
pounds. In November, 1919, the government 
had about 120,000,000 pounds, low grades, but 
sold about 50,000,000 pounds at the different 
auctions, prices varying from 50 cents a pound 
to 26 cents at last sale. The government still 
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has about 70,000,000 pounds left for auction 
sales on April 7, 8, and 9. The buyers for 
these low grades have been scarce and bids low. 
Great Britain has in transit to this country 
about 50,000 bales of the better grades for April 
and May auctions. 

Predictions are freely made that woolen goods 
coming on the market to be made up into cloth- 
ing for the fall and winter of 1920 will be 25 per 
cent. higher than the same class of goods have 
been bringing recently and perhaps 35 per cent. 
higher than in the autumn of 1919. Manu- 
facturers generally say, however, that the peak 
of prices has been reached and they do not ex- 
pect they will go higher, which means that not 
until the goods now being made for delivery in 
midsummer and which are to be made into 
clothing the coming fall, have been absorbed, 
can the consumer take hope; whether he will be 
able to do so then will depend upon the prices 
to be quoted on next spring’s goods to be offered 
in a few months, though they will not be ready 
for delivery for some time afterward, but the 
feeling is general that the prices for fall goods 
will mark the limit of the wage-earning public’s 
willingness to pay fancy figures for the satisfac- 
tion of owning only the finest grades of wearing 
apparel. In the meantime, tailoring establish- 
ments report labor difficult to control, a 30 per 
cent. increase on top of already extraordinary 
wages taking effect on March 15. . 


Nominal prices and a market 
only fairly active have pre- 
vailed for cotton staples for 
the most part during the past month, brokers 
being able to offer only a comparatively small 
amount; many mills have been well stocked up 
and such activity as has been recently noted is 
due to the demands of manufacturers whose 
supply has been running short and who have 
therefore been willing to pay prices which have 
had a tendency to strengthen the market. Due 
to weather conditions in February the active 
spindleage for that month was somewhat lower 
than in January, but still in excess of December; 
production is clearly on the inc.ease and stocks 
in the warehouses are much lower than a year 
ago. Apprehension is felt respecting the ade- 
quacy of the supply of raw material from the 
coming season’s crop, but anticipation of a 
shortage has not yet had the effect on prices 
which might have been expected, due to the 
sympathetic influence of the forces making for 
deflation in commodity prices in general. 
Congestion of great quantities of Egyptian 
cotton at the Port of Boston is creating a serious 
situation, piers being blocked to an extent never 
before known and the unloading and disposal of 


Cotton and 
Cotton Goods 


other merchandise being seriously hampered; 
18,000 bales have arrived since March 3 and 
have only just been unloaded; 6,000 bales arriv- 
ing March 17 have not yet been touched; 
14,000 more are due from Alexandria and 10,000 
from Liverpool before April 1; altogether 50,000 
bales are expected in the near future in addition 
to the quantities already unloaded and awaiting 
shipment to the mills. All foreign cotton must 
be fumigated for protection against the pink 
boll weevil, under a Federal regulation, before it 
can be released for consumption, and the two 
fumigating plants available, by working full 
time, are only able to dispose of 3800 bales daily. 
This blockade began about six weeks ago, 
being brought about largely by railroad embar- 
goes on account of storms, and while conditions 
are said to be easing up somewhat, it is esti- 
mated that it will take fully six weeks and pos- 
sibly two months before the aggregate of 90,000 
bales, either here already or shortly due to arrive, 
can be cleaned up; and even this prospect is 
based upon increasingly favorable conditions 
with respect to obtaining freight cars, and load- 
ing and getting them away from the fumigating 
plants. Under the circumstances cotton buyers 
are making strong representations to the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board in the hope of procuring 
the waiving of the regulations regarding fumi- 
gation. 

Manufacturers in several cases report a con- 
tinued slackening in demand for goods such as 
was noted a month ago, — some of them do not 
qualify the assertion and some attribute it to 
transportation and freight conditions; others see 
no appreciable diminution. In the latter class 
are the mills which specialize in the finer fabrics, 
there being apparent some stiffening in the mar- 
ket for voiles, organdies, poplins, reps, soisettes, 
etc., entering into dress goods and shirtings. 
Attempted buying of goods for early fall trade 
which would necessitate starting deliveries dur- 
ing the summer months is embarrassing manu- 
facturers who are loath to make guarantees in 
this respect because of the uncertainties of the 
labor situation during the warm weather, when 
there is a general tendency on the part of opera- 
tives to slow down on production and to take 
voluntary vacations in these times when high 
wages and shortage of labor offer less incentive 
to remain steadily on the job. There is no uni- 
formity in this situation so far as buyers are con- 
cerned, however, for the hesitancy which has 
been for some time apparent, due to apprehen- 
sion as to the future has by no means disappeared. 
There has been latterly some healthy evidence 
of returning strength in the market for staple 
goods, though the demand for fine and fancy 
goods still dominates. Certain mills admit 
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production is substantially on a par with demand, 
though much of it is tied up in freight embargoes 
which appear to be the chief responsible cause 


of delayed deliveries where they exist. There 
have been some re-sales of goods, particularly 
cloths, but the yarn market has been better than 
the cloth market. With regard to the cost of 
materials and supplies, the general feeling is that 
they have reached their highest levels though any 
decline from present prices will be gradual. 


In February houses con- 
sulted reported units of mer- 
chandise about the same as 
last year at the same period, 
— less rather than more, with 
prices about 25 per cent higher 
and conditions had changed 
from a buyer’s to a seller’s market. Inquiry at 
this time is to the effect that units are about the 
same as in February, although there is now a 
noticeable difficulty in getting some lines of 
piece goods, particularly percales. Prices are 
just about the same as last month and the whole- 
sale trade anticipates no material drop until the 
fall at least. Wholesalers generally are holding 
off in placing fall orders to see if present prices 
will be sustained, and while some believe these 
will continue for fall business, reductions are 
anticipated after the fall trade is over. 

Units of merchandise in small wares are about 
the same as last month or last year at this time 
and prices fully as high, with no immediate re- 
duction in prices looked for. Collections are 
good, but a little slow the past few weeks on ac- 
count of storms. No failures. 

There is said to be great scarcity in men’s 
furnishings, particularly in collars, silk shirts and 
hosiery of all grades. Costs of production gen- 
erally have advanced to a high level and there 
appears to be no stability in this line. 

Collections are slightly slower caused by 
storms and tight money; this is especially true 
in country districts where retailers are asking 
for longer time on their purchases though this 
is not considered a serious condition. There 
have been no failures. 


Wholesale 
Dry Goods, 
Small Wares 
and Men’s 
Furnishings 


For the past month there 
has been a material slacken- 
ing of demand for hides be- 
cause of buyers being frightened by the recent 
decline of prices. Sole leather before the war 
sold for about 20 cents per pound; the peak was 
reached last year at 47 cents per pound and the 
same hides sold around the middle of March for 
30 cents, but resumption of a more active demand 
is anticipated for the near future. It now looks 
as if prices were on the bottom and an advance 


Hides, Leather 
and Foot-wear 





is looked for from time to time after which there 
will probably be another slow-down. It has 
been difficult to make deliveries on account of 
weather conditions, but this has not had a mate- 
rial effect on the market. Collections in this line 
are not so good as three months or a year ago. 

With respect to the leather situation, four 
houses report an observable slackening in de- 
mand by jobbers and buyers, while one reports 
there has been no let-up; four report inability to 
make prompt deliveries, while one has expe- 
rienced no difficulty in this line. All five report 
gross out-put in terms of actual production units 
about the same as six months ago. Two claim 
an over-supply of manufactured goods, while 
three report they have no over-supply. One 
predicts prices will be higher; two that they will 
decline; one that they have reached the peak 
and the fifth that they cannot say one way or 
the other. Two report collections as good as 
three months ago, while three claim they are 
not so good. Rates for money apparently are 
reflected more or less in collections. The delay 
in making prompt deliveries has been caused by 
railroad embargoes and congestion. Some tan- 
neries were closed down entirely during the past 
month, owing to shortage of fuel and non- 
arrival of raw materials. 

Four of the larger shoe manufacturing con- 
cerns report an observable slackening in de- 
mand; three no slackening, while two say their 
selling season has just begun but believe demand 
will be satisfactory as there is now a strong call 
for style factors, but a let-upfor staples. Never- 
theless retailers generally throughout the country 
are reported as holding off on placing fall orders 
expecting a reduction in prices, but manufactur- 
ers express doubt as to whether this will mate- 
rialize to any noticeable degree. Some of those 
reporting an over-supply attribute this condi- 
tion to tie-ups on the railroads, but as transporta- 
tion facilities improve quantities are being re- 
duced. Two manufacturers report actual pro- 
duction in units to be increasing. Six claim 
production to be about the same as six months 
ago, while one reports a less amount. Four re- 
port an over-supply of manufactured goods, 
while five claim they have no over-supply. 
Three feel that prices will be higher the next six 
months; four that they will remain the same, 
while one believes they have reached the peak, 
and another feels they will be lower. Seven re- 
port collections as good as during the past three 
months, while two say they are not so good. 


mr The building industry is still labor- 
Sunaing ing under the handicap of the war- 
time restrictions which put it into a class by 
itself, for while capital invested in nearly every 
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other form of commercial enterprise could be, 
and was, diverted to war purposes, drastic regu- 
lations practically prohibiting all forms of build- 
ing construction except for strictly industrial pur- 
poses intended to assist in the production of war 
materials were put into effect, it being estimated 
that building activities in Massachusetts alone 
suffered in this manner in the fall of 1918 a re- 
duction amounting to approximately $50,000,000. 
As a result profits were very unevenly distributed 
and while a few concerns having contracts for 
government construction or for plants working 
on large government orders did a very profitable 
business, the great majority of firms were obliged 
to mark time and have with difficulty maintained 
their organizations and their capital unimpaired 
pending the return of normal conditions. This 
situation has not yet radically changed, the Mas- 
ter Builders Association of Boston being author- 
ity for the statement that “the greater number of 
building contractors are still running below nor- 
mal in their volume of business.” 

It is of interest to note that while the building 
permits for all kinds of new construction for the 
first two months of 1919 in the fifteen representa- 
tive New England cities for which we present 
figures elsewhere, aggregated in amount only 
$1,828,641, the total for the same period this 
year was $10,430,677; whereas the actual num- 
ber of permits granted decreased from a total of 
536 to 448, —a discrepancy which apparently 
reflects the enormous increased costs of both 
building material and labor, the former indeed 
being largely attributable to the scarcity of the 
latter. While a considerable portion of current 
building construction and of that projected for 
the immediate future which is giving impetus to 
such activity as exists, is classed as residential, 
the principal activity in this field is that under- 
taken by large industrial corporations for their 
operatives; for the rest, with the exception of 
individuals here and there who have made large 
profits from war prosperity and are planning to 
build large residences in the same spirit in which 
the same class would purchase the most expensive 
automobiles, there is still no evidence of general 
house-building activity from which the mass of 
professional persons and public and mercantile 
employees may expect to benefit. 

Observant lumber merchants therefore, in 
view of the risks attendant upon the financing 
required on account of the extraordinary high 
construction costs, do not look for extensive build- 
ing operations in the near future in New England 
by people who intend to sell or rent. This view 
is conservatively expressed by one large dealer 
as follows: ‘So far as house building is con- 
cerned, we think the tendency to build will be 
only when it is obligatory, even though apart- 


ments and houses are in demand. We do not 
look for a building boom in New England this 
year.” 

Such statements are chiefly important for their 
bearing upon the acuteness of the need of dwell- 
ings for the bulk of our city populations such as 
is not provided for in the industrial housing pro- 
grammes of large corporations, but they are not 
to be interpreted as indicating any lack of activ- 
ity because of high prices among manufacturers 
and dealers in building supplies and materials. 
What the public is apt to lose sight of when there 
is little visible evidence of dwelling-house con- 
struction, is the immense amount of absolutely 
necessary repair and reconstruction work which 
is going on as a result of the deterioration of the 
war period, a condition creating a continuous 
demand for lumber and other building material. 

New England manufactures but a portion of 
its lumber consumption, and unless it can have 
adequate supplies from the South and West, of 
which there appears to be no immediate prospect, 
the demand is likely to maintain current prices, 
— though further general increases are not 
looked for,— even if new construction should 
remain for some time considerably below the 
level of normal requirements. 


Retail Trade Conditions as Reported to the Federal 
Reserve Bank by Fifteen Representative Stores 


DartED As OF FEBRUARY, 1920 


1. A. Percentage of net sales during February to net sales 
during same month last year: 


Boston 7 stores) ‘115.3 
Outside 8 stores 136.1 
Total New England 15 stores 118.3 


B. Percentage of net sales from January 1, 1920, to 
February 29, to net sales during same period last year: 


Boston 7 stores 124.8 
Outside 8 stores 141.5 
Total New England 15 stores 132.4 


2. A. Percentage of stocks at close of February, 1920, to 
stocks at close of same month last year: 


Boston 7 stores 138.1 
Outside 8 stores 137.5 
Total New England 15 stores 137.9 


B. Percentage of stocks at close of February, 1920, to 
stocks at close of January, 1920: 


Boston 7 stores 107.4 
Outside 8 stores 109.7 
Total New England 15 stores 107.8 


3. Percentage of average stocks at close of each month 
this season (commencing January, 1920,) to average monthly 
net sales during same period: 


Boston 7 stores 382.2 
Outside 8 stores 402.4 
Total New England 15 stores 385.4 


4. Percentage of outstanding orders at close of February 
to total purchases during calendar year 1919: 


Boston 6 stores 19.7 
Outside 4 stores 11.6 
Total New England 10 stores 20.0 
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Building Permits for New Construction Issued in 
Leading Cities of this District 


January 1 TO FEBRUARY 29 


1920 1919 
No. No. % 
Permits Amount Permits Amount Change 


$21,585 $24,505 — 25 
307,475 16,635 +1748 
78,650 23.785 + 230 
891,185 484,715 + 83 
35.143 + 263 
202,375 — 77 
11,800 + 26 
55.277 — 43 
262,350 + 323 
155,347 + 810 


Charges against Individual Depositors’ Accounts 
Reported by Clearing House Banks in the larger cities in this district 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Four Weeks 
Ending 
Mar. 17, ’20 


$10,450 
36,495 
96,919 
14,800 
19,693 
13,806 
32,631 
71,308 
28,210 


Four Weekes 
Ending 
Feb. 18, ’20 


$12,047 
10,422 
94,032 
18,851 
20,884 


Bangor, Me. . 

Fall River, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. . 
New Bedford, Mass. . 
New Haven, Conn. 
Portland, Me. 


Brockton 

Fall River 
Fitchburg 
Hartford 
Lawrence 
Lowell 

Lynn 
Manchester 
New Bedford . 
New Haven 


34,589 
74,119 
29,143 


Portland 
Springfield 
Worcester 


Pawtucket 100,270 


9.435 
112,845 
59,435 
22,050 


+ 367 
+ 787 
+1045 
+ 354 


Providence, R. I. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Worcester, Mass. 


148,631 
70,097 
24,351 
70,104 


157,881 
65,462 
31,420 
69,919 


$5,868,852 
4,561,825 


$10,430,677 


Total Outside Boston, 362 


Boston 
Total 


$1,475,697 
352.944 


536 $1,828,641 


+ 297 
+1192 


+2855 


Boston 





Total outside of Boston 


Total all Cities . 


$637,495 
1,180,278 


- $1,817,773 


$648,769 
1,234,702 


$1,883,471 


Condition of Forty-five Selected Member Banks 


U. S. Bonds and Victory Notes 

U. S. Certificates . : : 
Loans secured by U. S. obligations*, 
Other loans and investments* 
Reserves at Federal Reserve Bank, 
Net Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits ; ; 
Government Deposits. ; : 
Total Borrowings at Fed. Res. Bank, 


*Includes rediscounts at Federal Reserve Bank. 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Twenty-four Banks outside of Boston 


Mar. 12 Feb. 13 Mar. 14 % Change 
1920 1920 1919 in year 


$25,262 $25,353 $19,814 + 27.3 
9,947 11,741 45,069 — 78.0 
14,258 16,142 34,373 58.6 
257,983 258,036 228,985 12.6 
15,848 16,689 15,024 5.4 
188,395 186,451 161,329 16.7 
92,504 91,217 75,133 23.1 
361 1,443 19,052 98.2 
9,360 12,542 29,351 — 68.2 


Twenty-one Banks in Boston 


Mar. 12 Feb. 13 Mar. 14 % Change 
1920 1920 1919 in year 


$9,218 $9,705 $14,324 — 35.7 
17,876 20,005 115,320 — 84.5 
61,438 71,212 114,106 46.2 
694,291 681,965 532,888 30.2 
63,140 64,353 49,868 26.6 
618,086 606,855 557,709 10.8 
45,184 41,552 29,630 52.4 
1,716 6,439 $1,587 96.7 
125,574 142,861 64,349 + 95.0 


Statement of Condition of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


RESOURCES 


Gold Reserve against F.R. Notes, 
Gold Reserve against Deposits, 
Total Gold . 
Legal Tender and Silver 
Total Reserves ; : 
Discounts secured by U. S. Sec., 
Discounts — Commercial Paper . 


Bankers Acct. bought in open market, 
U.S.Sec. pledged tosecure circulation, 


Other U. S. Securities owned 
Total Earning Assets . 
Uncollected Items 


Mar. 19,'20 Feb. 20, °20 Mar. 21, °19 
$107,934 $102,887 


192,374 


198,238 
103,334 


210,311 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


$66,972 
35,387 
102,359 
6,334 
108,693 
136,864 
5,085 
10,572 
14,416 
538 
167,475 
77,164 


84,440 66,921 
169,808 
6,035 
175,843 
100,581 
77,417 
16,417 
21,584 
539 
216,538 
79,175 


5,864 





69,908 
15,928 
21,575 

566 


Capital 
Surplus . 


70,354 


F. R. Notes Net 

F. R. Bank Notes Net, 
Due Treasury U. S., 
Due Members Net . 
Collection Items, etc., 


Gross Deposits, 


All other Liabilities, 


LIABILITIES 
Mar. 19, °20 Feb. 20, '20 
$265,045 $254,247 
14,502 19,096 
19,295 2,718 
199,259  Ti$535s 
50,913 64,937 
184,467 183,008 
7,205 7,210 
8,359 8,359 
2,866 2,098 


Mar. 21, °19 
$165,338 
13,034 
39,241 
85,311 
40,026 
164,578 
6,775 
2,996 
2,351 


Other Resources 
Total Resources . 


2,541 
482,444 


2,462 
474,018 


1,740 


355,072 Total Liabilities, 482,444 474,018 355,072 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES A. MORSS 


Governor 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, Jr. 
Deputy Governor 


FREDERIC H. CURTISS 
Chairman and Federal Reserve Agent 
WILLIAM WILLETT CHARLES F. GETTEMY 
Cashier Assistant Federal Reserve Agent 


CHESTER C. BULLEN 
Deputy Governor 


Assistant Cashiers 
ELLIS G. HULT 
HARRY A. SAUNDERS 
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FRANK W. CHASE 


WILLIAM N. KENYON 
ERNEST M. LEAVITT 


L, WALLACE SWEETSER 





